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By Levvis Hanke, Univer^ of Califomia, Krvine 



Just about half a century ago I began 
to study Spanish in Piqua High School 
in Ohio. Piqua was not a Izu'ge or im* 
portant town in those far-off days — ^nor 
is it today. George Washington is sup- 
posed to have slept there when it was a 
frontier outpost in the 18th century 
called Pickawhlany, but otherwise no- 
thing much seemed to have happened 
diere. But this undistinguidied town did 
have the Schmidlapp Free Public Library 
where the world of books first became a 
reality for me/ and above all there was 
an excellent teacher of Spanish who not 
only initiated us in the mysteries and de- 
lights of this remarkable language but 
who also saw to it that we knew some- 
thing of the culture and the life of Span- 
ish-speakhig countries. It was this high 
school teacher who first stimulated me 
to look over the wall separating this 
sm^ Ohio town from the outside world, 
aid to become interested in the language 
and the civilization of Spain and Spanish 
America. when I happened upon 
IIaii 7 Frmick’s Four Months^^ Afoot in 
Spidn in the Public Library, I knew that 
life would not be complete ur4a I had 
learned more, by personal inspection, 
about the magic World created by Spmi- 
iards in the Old World and the New. 

Fiuiher study at Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Spani^ literature and of Latin 
Afi^ that pioneer in 

me field. Professor I. J. Gox, served only 
to confirm me in my desire to learn 
more about this culture which was so 
different in many ways from the culture 
of Piqua, Ohio. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Latin American 

In June, 1926, 1 gave my first class on 
Latin American History----a feeble effort 
I was allowed to make at the 1926 Sum- 
mer Session of the University of Chi- 
cago. Ever since then, in the midst of the 
booms and the busts that have character- 
ized the development Of Lath. American 
studies in this country, I have pondered 
the role of the study ^ o Latin American 
caltiire^ to our schools! One conviction 
that h^ been develojped and strength- 
enetl tiurough the yem^ the tocreated 
importance for Americans of the study 
of other cultures since I first was for- 
timate enough to start Spanh^ under an 
inched teacher to Piqua High School. 

Bernard Moses, who offered the first 
university course to Latin American his- 
tory to the U.S.— to 1895 at Berkeley- 
expressed Well the basic reason for 
Americans to study other cultures to his 
notable address to Los Angeles to 1898 
before the Southern Califomia Teacher’s 



Association. Professor Moses spoke on 
the topic “The Neglected Half of Ameri- 
can History”; he urged that we study the 
history of the whole American continent, 
“to prevent us from falling into what we 
may call a national provincialism ... To 
check the tendency to narrowness and 
provincialism is one of the most im- 
portant tasks devolving upon the schools, 
and to this undertaking the teachers of 
history may exert a large measure of in- 
fluence.” And Professor Moses was bold 
indeed, for at a time when the Spanish 
American war was imminent he urged 
his listeners to Los Angeles “to devote a 
portion of their energies to a considera- 
tion of the social and political achieve- 
ments of our prospective enemy.” 

Let us admit that all peoples naturally 
tend to emph^siro toeh own civilization, 
their own acltievement^^nd" are usually 
convinced th^ their own ways of doing 
things are the^best. 

The influence of cultural nationalism 
has never been stated more clearly than 
by Herodotus, the Father of History. 
Herodotus, after visiting the Egyptians, 
included that they were a puzzling 
people. Women went to market in Egypt 
w hit e the men remained at home to 
weave. Just the opposite occurred to 
Greece. And, most strange, the Egyp- 
tians wrote from rights to left. He noted, 
however, the surprise of the Egyptinria 
at his observations concer»»:ag their writ- 
ing habit?. It was not they who were 
strange, the Egyptians maintained, who 
wrote ftom ri^t to left, but the Greeks, 
who wrote from left to right.^ This kind 
of ethnocentrism thus has existed for a 
long time and one should not be sur- 
prised to find it a powerful force today 
from Maine to Patagonia. All students, 
therefore, need to have “windows on the 
world” opened up for them to allow 
them to learn about other people, other 
cultures, and other points of view. How- 
ard Mumford Jones to a recent provoca- 
tive report on “Uses of the Past in Gen- 
eral Education” describes this situation 
as a need for what he calls “de-educa- 
tion” and “re-edi^>cation”. As he explains 
it: 

“By de-education I mean the ability to 
get outside one’s own culture pattern, 
and by re-education I mean cultivating 
the capacity to accept some simpler cul- 
ture at its face value, not to look down 



on it.”2 



*Addre»$ deUvtred at tM Fifth Biennial Confer- 
enee of the OaUfomla Oounett of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaehere AeaociatioH at the international 
on Hovember S, 1967 . 



Mbmy Wtodows on the World 
Of course it doesn’t have to be x?eces- 
sarily a simpler culture; one mighi very 
well study a sophisticated culture. The 
possibilities are numerous— Russian cul- 
ture, Latin American culture, Arabic 
culture, etc. There are many “windows 
on the world” for our students to look 



through. Our 20th-century American— 
thanks to the growth of area studies 
since World War II— has a wealth of 
material to draw upon. Moreover, the 
spirit of our age seems to be more favor- . 
able than any time since the sixteenth 
century toward the study of other cul- 
tures. For the interest of a people, of a 
nation, to the culture of other peoples is 
a relatively recent, phenomenon and far 
from universal even today. So far as I 
know it was the Spanish missionaries 
who went to America to the wake of 
Columbus who first displayed a lively 
interest to another culture than their 
own. Medieval travellers did report on 
the strange customs they encountered, 
but with the Spanish missionaries there 
was an organized effort for specific ob- 
jectives. A priest who accompanied Co- 
lumbus on his second voyage first 
studied the Indian languages he found 
on the island of Hispaniola, and soon 
there developed a remarkable drive 
among the early friars to learn to speak 
the many languages of America, to order 
to convert the Indians. But some Span- 
iards studied Indian cultures partly be- 
cause their curiosity was aroused, such 
as the Franciscan Bernardino Sa'na- 
gun, toe first anthropo1«>2i^i: in America.^ 
Avati«^l:S«^ of Latin American 
Civilization ^ ^^ ^ 

Latin American civilization has cer- 
tain obvious advantages which make it 
an unusually valuable, and available, 
“window bn toe world.” Spanish and 
Portuguese are relatively easy languages 
—at least to comparison with Arabic, 
Hindi, or Russia— and Spanish is more 
widely taught in our colleges today than 
any other. To study a culture, a knowl- 
edge of the language is certainly highly 
desirable; thus Latin American civiliza- 
tion enjoys toe advantage of offering no 
great linguistic barrier to students. 
Again, many Latin Americans live in toe 
United States and their presence— in- 
creasingly felt in cities far beyond New 
York and Los Angeles— also helps to 
make possible learning about their cul- 
ture. Moreover, Latin America as a 
travel area is open— except for Cuba-^ 
and 1.5 million American tourists visit 
Mexico every year, which helps power- 
fully to explaui her economic stability. 
Thus studehte who read about Latin 
American civilization to class may alsb 
know a Latin American, or visit some 
part of that large and varied area which 
includes primitive tribes, sophisticated 
urbanites, ancient archaeological sites, 
exciting modem ^ architecture, painting, 
music, and literature. Therefore if we are 
agreed that American high school and 
college students would bmefit from an 
exposure to another culture as a part of 
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their fundamental education, the study 
of Latin American civiliza/uon offers 
many advantages for b<^th the students 
and the professors, who will have to 
learn how to teach Latin American civil- 
izations. 

How Do We Present Latin American 
Civilization to onr Stndente? 

This brings me to my next point. How 
can the civilization of more than 200 
million people to the south of Ae Rio 
Grande be presented most effectively to 
our students? 

My answer is a simple one. Latin 
American civilization should be looked 
upon not as a “crisis” subject, but as the 
unfolding story of a culture., a civiliza- 
tion bodi interesting and worthy of 
study. It is natural that the coming of 
Castro, the Bay of Pigs fiasco^ the mis- 
sile crisis, and U.S. intervention in the 
Dominican Republic should stir our stu- 
dents to an increased awareness of Latin 
American affairs, but a “current events” 
approach in which attention focuses on 
transitory dictators, military juntas, eco- 
nomic crisis will not, I am convinced, 
provide the kind of course required by 
the nature of the world in which we live 
and by the place of the United States in 
the prCi^nt and foreseeable world. 

What ^ould be included m a course 
— ^perhaps to be called “A History of 
Latin American Civilization”? Much 
more on tte art, literature, and philoso- 
phy of the people of Latin America from 
pre-Columbian times to the present; 
much less on the rather dull political 
events that clutter up many of our pre- 
sentations. For, contrary to the news- 
paper presentation of Latin America, 
this vast area is much more than a fest- 
ering mass of economic discontent and 
political turmoil. One need not be a 
pollyanna to see that much more is to be 
found there. This may shock some who 
f^l that the only true history is “con- 
temporary” history and that anything 
that happened before 1900 should be 
studied today only if it can be shovm 
that today’s problems had their roots in 
that far-off age. As Howard Mumford 
Jones wrote: 

‘The past is hot the present. On the 
contrary, ^e past is sig^icantly differ- 
ent from the present — ^Uiat is why it can 
be useful to us, and that is why it has 
meaning and imaginative charm. Gen- 
eral education is impoverished when we 
neglect this central truth in an anxiety 
to prepare everybody for today’s world 
. difference enriches: likeness palls.”^ 

']^e presentation of a course on Latin 
American civilization is much more 
possible of achievement now because 
many of our younger scholars have been 
able to live and work in Latin Anierica, 
thanks to fellowship grants from the- 
govemment and foundations. Even 
Siough there is altogether too much em- 
nhasis on recent events— -as though the 
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last few weeks or months or years were 
always the most significant — and on 
studying revolutions, still the fellowship 
holders learn a lot about Latin American 
life that is not usually included in their 
doctoral dissertations. On their return, 
these well-prepared younger scholars are 
bound to try to incorporate in their 
teaching and in their research what they 
have absorbed in Latin America. They 
are finding out how relatively backward 
we are in teaching about Latin America 
at any level, when compared with th^ 
teaching of U.S. history or European 
history; one need only look at the ma- 
terials available for instruction. Maps, 
paperbacks, textbooks, collections of 
readings, “problems” books— none of 
the instruments for teaching Latin 
American civilization seem to me^ to be 
comparable in quality or in variety to 
what students take for granted in the 
study of other civilizations. Part of this 
cultural lag is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that more students take these other 
courses, so that a much larger market 
exists than for teaching materials on 
Latin America. But it is also true that we 
simply have not devoted enough energy 
or imagination to the task. 

TheComparativeAppfoacIi— 

A way to Chidlenge and Ihteresi 
One obvious way to present a course 
on Latin American Civilkation in such a 
way as to challenge and interest our stu- 
dents would be to use the comparative 
approach. I do not mean comparison 
with Africa, Asia, or any other under- 
developed area outside the hemisphere, 
though such an approach might be use- 
ful under some circumstances. But the 
American hemisphere has been and still 
is a kind of “social laboratory” in which 
experiments have been tried out in many 
fields, and we should be willing to use 
this experience for educational purposes. 
For Frenchmen, En^ishmen, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and many other people have 
participated in the exploration and 
colonization of the Americas but we 
have not yet adequately incorporated this 
historical experience into our teaching 
of history at any level. Our students 
learn about Columbus and his brave 
companions in the first chapter of all the 
textbooks on U.S. history’, and then the 
textbook usually turns to discuss the Pil- 
grims and thQ first Thanksgiving. If 
there is any additional i^ormadon 
given, it is likely to be a reference to the 
destruction of the noble Indians by the 
cruel Spaniards. Why could not our 
courses on Latin American Civilization 
incorporate some material comparing 
what went On in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese empires with what occurred under 
British and French rule? I am not pro- 
■ posing a history of the Americas — 
though separate courses with this orien- 
tation might be developed for advanced 
students in colleges— but rather toe rec- 



ognition of toe fact that different types 
of colonial cultures developed in the 
Amer icas, and that most students would 
already have some knowledge about toe 
British and French experience in toe 
New World to serve tiiem as back- 
ground. In unrolling the history of Latin 
Amer ican Civilization, we should make 
use of this knowledge by drawing com- 
parisons— when possible and when ap- 
propriate— with Spanish and Portuguese 
experience in such fields as Economies, 
Education, Land, Religion, Science, and 
Slavery. 

The incorporation of these and otoer 
similar topics into a carefully organiad 
course on Latin American civilization, 
toe preparation of interesting teaching 
materials on these and otoer topics; mid 
toe training of teachers to plan and di- 
rect such courses will require careful 
consideration. It is encouraging to learn, 
therefore, that a part of our program 
this morning will be devoted to panel 
dis cussions by teachers on what should 
be done. For Bernard Moses proclaimed 
to toe teachers of California here in Los 
Angeles in 1898 that they are toe prihci- 
pal opponents of that kind of cultural 
nat too^tism which leads to provincialism 
and to arrogance; a truth which I be- 
came aware of half a century ago in a 
Sp anish class in Piqua High School in 
Ohio. Only as teachers become con- 
vinced of the importance of toe study of 
otoer culture will Americans have the 
kind of education they need to confront 
the difficult times in which ve live. But 
if we do use our tremendous resources 
wisely enough, our Latin American 
studies will be more varied, more inter- 
esting, and more significant in our na- 
tional education than ever before. 
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